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tend to be very much what the original framers
of those doctrines intended them to be. All that
later theologians can do, when the old doctrine
is e^loded, is to prove that the doctrine can be
modified and held in some philosophical or meta-
physical sense, which was certainly not in the
least degree contemplated by the theologians who
framed it; but they are quite unable to explain
to the man in the street what the new form of
the doctrine is; and their only chance of doing
that is to .substitute for an old and perfectly
clear doctrine a new and perfectly clear doc-
trine. The tone adopted by this critic reminds
me of the tone adopted by Newman to his dis-
ciples. Mark Pattison relates how on one occa-
sion he advanced, in Newman's presence, some
liberal opinion, in the days when he was him-
self numbered among the Tractarians; and that
Newman deposited, as was his wont, an icy
" Very likely!" upon the statement; after which,
Pattison says, you were expected to go into a
corner and think over your sins. Not so does
thought make progress !

But the larger question is this. What right have
philosophers or theologians to arrogate to them-
selves the sole right of speculation in these matters ?
If religion is a vital matter, and if all of us who
have any thoughts at all about life and its issues
are by necessity to a certain extent practical philo
gophers, why should we meekly surrender the
stuff of speculation to technical disputants ? Of
course, there are certain regions of experiment that